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a few ugly misprints which point to careless proofreading, e. g., 
"finite" cause for "final" cause (Vol. I., p. 231), "there (for 
their) esse is percipi" (Ibid. p. 420). 

A. E. Taylor. 
Owens College, Manchester. 



Educational Aims and Methods. Lectures and Addresses by 
Sir Joshua Fitch, M. A., LL. D. Cambridge University Press. 
1900. 

The title of this book scarcely conveys a correct or adequate 
idea of its contents. A book bearing the name "Educational Aims 
and Methods" is apt to raise expectation of systematic and critical 
treatment of the aims of education, followed by a discussion of the 
methods whereby these may best be attained. The student who is 
acquainted with the German Literature on the subject would also 
probably expect to find in a book of this description copious refer- 
ences to the sciences of Psychology and Ethics which are rightly 
held to supply education with some of its main principles. The 
purpose of the present book, however, is far simpler and less am- 
bitious. The author's statement in the Preface that "the lectures 
and addresses collected in this volume have been given at various 
times within the last few years before academic audiences in Eng- 
land or America" is a sufficient explanation of the absence of sys- 
tematic and continuous treatment. The lectures have for their 
subjects some question bearing on the general aims and method 
of education, or the life and policy of some educational reformer 
or some interesting phase of the administration of education. 

In spite of the title, the aims of education are nowhere explic- 
itly defined or synthesized. This omission, however, one scarcely 
regrets ; for in indirect ways and by gradual accretions a lofty and 
cumulative conception of the purpose of education is gradually 
formed in the reader's mind. Equally satisfactory in our opinion 
is the author's exposition of general method. "We are safe in 
taking for certain this one truth, that human character whether 
we look at it from its ethical or from its intellectual side is the 
result of growth and not of manufacture. It is a living organism, 
and not a highly delicate and curious machine." It may, indeed, 
be said that the chief merit of the lectures on general method lies 
in the impressiveness and cogency with which from ever-varying 
standpoints the organic character of true instruction is demon- 
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strated. Socrates, Scripture and Science are made to sanction 
what the writer rightly calls "the main principle of all true peda- 
gogy." The lecture on "Methods of Instruction as Illustrated in 
the Bible" is suggestive of Ziller's famous "culture epochs" theory 
based on the supposition of a correspondence between racial and 
individual development. Our author in this lecture starts from 
the kindred position that "what is true in the infancy of society 
and of nations is true also of the childhood of every human be- 
ing." He does not, however, press the analogy unduly far and the 
suggestions he is able to extract are thoroughly sound and accept- 
able on other grounds. 

The Historical lectures deal with Ascham and the schools of the 
Renaissance, Edward Thring, Joseph Lancaster and Pestalozzi, 
and seem to us the most valuable section of the book. The writer 
fastens unerringly on the salient and distinctive features in the 
theory and policy of each reformer. He is moreover always 
awake to the difficulties and temptations which beset the school- 
master. His treatment is thus characterized by the insight which 
is bred of sympathy as well as that which is due to wide and 
varied experience. The resulting estimate is a rare combination 
of criticism and appreciation. It is important that the approved 
practice of a great schoolmaster, such as Arnold or Thring, should 
as far as possible become generalized into doctrine and explained 
in its relation to fundamental principles. And one feels in read- 
ing the chapter on Thring that Sir Joshua Fitch could render 
splendid service to education by writing the history of our great 
English schoolmasters. The lectures on Ascham and Lancaster 
afford a clear conspectus of the condition of education in two im- 
portant periods in the history of our country and throw a flood 
of light on certain features and anomalies which belong to our 
present system. 

The book is one which may be read with great profit by teach- 
ers. It deserves, however, a wider audience — the people who are 
responsible for or who exercise any control upon the education of 
the young. These would profit considerably from contact with 
the robust common sense and the illumining enthusiasm of this 
book. 

The allusion to Psychology is very slight and leaves the reader 
uncertain as to the author's view on the value of a knowledge of 
mental science for the teacher. Those who look in this direc- 
tion for help in the solution of educational problems may be grati- 
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fied to learn that Sir Joshua has elsewhere admitted that "rules 
and methods of teaching, if they are to be worth anything must 
ultimately be based on mental Philosophy and on acquaintance 
with the laws of thought and with the constitution of human na- 
ture." (Preface to Lloyd Morgan's "Psychology for Teachers"). 
We somewhat regret that this important truth does not receive 
more emphasis and illustration in the present work. 

The book is written with a grace and charm of style and re- 
flects its author's enthusiasm for education and his unfaltering 
faith in its future. 

W. Jenkyn Jones. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 



The Martyrdom of Labor. By Alfred Thomas Story. London : 
George Red way, 1899. 

Mr. Story begins the preface to his book by stating that it will 
doubtless call forth opposition ; but it is difficult to see that it will 
profit anyone to make any serious opposition to a piece of tawdry 
rhetoric. There is no trace of any patient study or thought on the 
part of the author, and so it is futile for him to expect life to come 
out of the clash and cruscation (vide preface) of somebody else's 
thought with his want of it. He is no friend of the dismal sci- 
ences, — hear his solemn warning : "Remember the treatises on 
political economy are mostly written by men who, though not 
exactly in the pay of the classes* are very largely in sympathy 
with them and their ideals. Hence they are suspect." If this book 
is part of "the present widespread upheaval of thought" to which 
the author refers on page 12, the upheaval would appear to be one 
of matter in a gaseous form. If the object of the book is to call 
attention to existing social evils, such object would be better at- 
tained by a plain and sober statement of the facts. If the object 
is to suggest remedies for the evils, the remedies should have been 
stated with greater clearness. The chief proposal of the author is 
one for the redistribution of the land amongst the present popula- 
tion, but no machinery is suggested for carrying out his proposals. 
He patronizes the working classes, and very properly insists on the 
benefits of education ; but warns them against the leading univer- 
sities and their prevailing cynicism. If Mr. Story has any genuine 
feelings, let him devote his time to an intelligent study of some 
*P. 198. The italics are mine. 



